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villagers with consternation; they fled precipitately back
to their homes, and, fearful of being there pursued, en-
deavoured during the night to destroy the evidence of
their misconduct by concealing the English property they
had plundered. Some they hid in straw stacks and under-
ground granaries; the rest they cast into dry wells, from
whence a good deal was afterwards recovered.
The mobs in the city who had also risen similarly
retired, the police ventured out of their hiding-places,
and the officials made a show of resuming their authority.
The citizens of Muttra had no love for our Govern-
ment, or any desire for its continuance. But for the
moment my return was welcomed by the better class of
the inhabitants, for it put an end to a state of confusion
that appeared likely to end in the plunder of their shops
and houses.
To no persons was my return more welcome than to
my two clerks. When the Sepoys, after shooting $[r.
Burlton, rushed into the office these two clerks ran out of
it with the others. They got separated in the garden :
when they reached the river they found that their com-
panions were out of sight. They followed them to the
city, where the police refused them admittance. Appre-
hensive of the mob, they retreated into the neighbouring
gardens, where a Brahmin took compassion on them, and
concealed them till the night in a shed attached to his
temple. He then guided them in the dark along the
river bank to the private stairs that led up to the Seths'
house.
The Seths received them very kindly, but told them
plainly that they should have a difficulty in keeping them.
They said that the feeling against Christians was so
strong that if their presence in the house was suspected
it might cause the mob to. attack it. The Seths, how-